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Decisions by individual vomen to seek enploynent 
outside the home are usually based on economic reasons. Host voien in 
the labor force vork because their families need the money they can 
earn**some vork to raise family living standards above the lovincome 
or poverty level; others, to help meet rising costs of food and 
education for their children, medical care, and the like. Statistics 
are given about vomen in the labor force vho are the heads of 
families, mothers vith husbands present in the home, vives vhose 
husbands are unemployed or unable to vork, and vomen vhose husbands 
are employed in lov-vage occupations. Also included is a table on the 
marital status of vomen vorkers in March 1972. (BP) 
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WHY WOMEN WOaK 

More than 33 million women are in the labor force today because their 
talents and skills are needed by the American economy. The development of 
new industries and expansion of other industries have opened new doors for 
women in business, in the professions, and in the production of goods and 
services* 

Decisions of individual women to seek employment outside the home are 
usually based on economic reasons. Most women in the labor force work 
because they or their families need the money they can earn— some work to 
raise family living standards above the low-income or poverty level; others, 
to help meet rising costs of food, education for their children, medical 
care, and the like. The majority of women do not have the option of working 
solely for personal fulfillment. 

Millions of the women who were in the labor force in March 1972 worked 
to support themselves or others. This was true of most of the 7-5 million 
single women workers. Nearly all the 6.2 million women workers who were 
widowed, divorced, or separated from their husbands—particularly the women 
who were also raising children- -were workixig for compelling economic reasons. 
In addition, the U.l million married women workers whose husbands had in- 
comes below $5,000 in 1971 almost certainly worked because of economic need. 
Finally, about 3 million women would be added if we take into account those 
women whose husbands had incomes between $5,000 and $7,000— incomes below 
the $7,200 estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a low standard of 
living for an urban family of four. 




The marital status of women workers in March 1972 was as follows: 



MaritfitL status 



Total 



Single 

Married (husband present) 
Husband's 1971 income: 
Below $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 - $6,999 
$7,000 and over 
Other marital status 

Married (husband absent) 
Widowed 
> Divorced 



All women 



Women of 
minority races 



Number 



7,477,000 
19.2U9»000 

1,925,000 
2,194,000 
2,926,000 
12,204,000 
6.213.000 
1,500,000 
2,570,000 
2,143,000 



Percent 
distribution 



Number 



Percent 
distribution 



100.0 4.176^000 100.0 



22.7 

5.8 
6.7 
8.9 
37.1 

7.8 
6.5 



920,000 

281,000 
39^,000 
Uo6,ooo 
910,000 
1.265.000 

538,000 
Ul2,000 

315,000 



22.0 

6.7 

9.7 
21.8 
30.3 
12.9 

9.9 

7.5 




Among the 4.2 million women of minority races who were workers in March 
1972, slightly more than half (^2 percent) were single, widowed, divorced, or 
separated from their husbands; about one-sixth (16 percent) were wives whose 
husbands had I971 incomes below $^,000. In fact, only 22 percent of all women 
workers of minority races were vlves whose husbands had incomes of $7iOOO or 
more« 

Women heads of families . "Of the 53-3 million families in March 1972, 
6.2 million were headed by women. About 3.3 million, or ^3 percent, of the 
women family heads were in the labor force, and more than three-fifths of 
these women workers were the only earners in their families. About 1 out of 
10 women workers was head of the family. 

Nearly 3 out of 10 families (28 percent) headed by women had incomes 
below $3>000 in 1971* This was true for h out of 10 families headed by black 
women. More than one-fourth of all women family heads were black; the median 
income of such families in 1971 was $3i64^, as compared with $5,6h2 for fam- 
ilies headed by white women. 

Mothers with husbands present . —Of the 19 '2 million married women 
(husbands present) who were in the labor force in March 1972, 10. 5 million 
had children under I8 years of age. About 3*2 million of these mothers 
were helping to support their children. Included were 393^000 mothers whose 
husbands had 1971 incomes below $3>000, 1 million whose husbands had incomes 
between $3>000 and $3>000, and 1.6 million whose husbands had incomes between 
$5>000 and $7^000. 

Of the 3*7 million working wives with children \uider age 6, I.3 million, 
or 39 percent, had husbands whose incomes were less than $7,000. 

Wives whose husbands are unemployed or unable to work . --In the k^.Q 
million husband-\dfe families in March 1972, I.3 million husbands who were in 
the labor force were unemployed and 6.6 million husbands were not in the labor 
force. Sane 607>000 wives of unemployed husbands and nearly I.3 million wives 
whose husbands were not in the labor force were working or seeking work. Many 
of these women were the sole support of their families. 

Women whose husbands are employed in low-wage occupations . --In March 
1972 there were 607>000 married working women whose husbands were farmworkers; 
another 768,000 had husbands who were nonfarm laborers; and 1.1 million had 
husbands employed in service occupations. The median wage or salary income 
of men in these three major occupation groups was low in 1971 « Among farm- 
workers it was below the low-income level, and among nonfarm laborers it was 
barely above. 



Note.— Figures are from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Data for minority races refer to all races other than white. Negroes 
constitute about 90 percent of cLLl persons other than white in the United 
States. Spanish-origin persons are included in the white population. 
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